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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

The World's Fairs held in this coun- 
try at recurrent intervals since 1870 to 
commemorate great historical events 
have rendered signal service to art. Our 
awakening of art consciousness as a na- 
tion we date from the Centennial Expo- 
sition held in Philadelphia one hundred 
years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. Mural painting 
as an art co-ordinate with architecture 
had its inception in this country in the 
World's Fair of Chicago. That "Co- 
lumbian Exposition" exerted, in fact, 
strong influence upon the development 
of American sculpture and American 
architecture — influence which is still 
felt. The Fairs at Buffalo and St. Louis 



each made definite contribution to the 
cause of progress. It is reasonable, 
therefore, at this time, to turn question- 
ing gaze toward the Pacific Coast, and 
to speculate with interest concerning the 
probable success and outcome of the 
great World's Fair to be held in San 
Francisco in 1915. 

Profiting by the experience of their 
forerunners, the managers and directors 
of this approaching Exposition will un- 
doubtedly be able to surpass in many 
respects all previous achievements. Al- 
ready it is announced that the lighting 
effects will be superior to any hereto- 
fore attempted, great advance having 
been made in the past few years in the 
art of illumination. In other respects 
also we have not stood still since the 
White City rose on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. The artists and artisans who 
gather by San Francisco Bay to create 
a wonderland of beauty in celebration 
of the opening of the Panama Canal — 
one of the most colossal achievements of 
modern times — will not be confronted 
with the difficulties that beset the build- 
ers of the Columbian Exposition, some 
of which are related in Mr. Hunt's remi- 
niscences of "Millet at Work" published 
elsewhere in this number of Art and 
Progress. 

The benefits, however, may be no less 
great. Primarily the World's Fairs 
have been helpful to the development 
of art because they have afforded artists 
opportunities. There has been big work 
to be done and the men and women to 
whom the opportunity came proved big 
enough to measure up to it. There is 
nothing more inspiring — nothing so con- 
ducive to successful result. No doubt the 
World's Fair at San Francisco will be 
effectual in this respect, bringing out 
latent ability. 

World's Fairs, furthermore, may be 
regarded as educational factors. They 
are, as it were, object lessons on a large 
scale. Art, if it is of high enough stand- 
ard, will impress even the most casual 
observer, and not merely for the mo- 
ment, but for all time. A World's Fair 
upbuilt upon the foundations of art 
raises the ideals of the public. 
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There is yet another service which 
this particular World's Fair may ren- 
der. It may, and we trust it will, 
bring into closer fellowship the artists, 
art institutions and art lovers, of the 
East and the West. At far reach the 
Orient and the Occident — nearer home, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Slopes. 
There is no lack of love of art on the 
Pacific Slope, nor of art production. 
Notable, indeed, are some of the private 
collections in Portland, San Francisco 
and other Pacific Coast cities. But it is 
true that at the present time the Pacific 
Slope is cut off from participation in the 
general activities in the field of Ameri- 
can art which would seem to extend as 
far but, generally speaking, no farther 
than Denver. The traveling exhibitions 
sent out by the American Federation of 
Arts, or by the several museums, rarely 
cross the Rocky Mountains; the artists 
of the Pacific Slope seldom exhibit in 
Eastern cities. To be sure the cost of 
transportation is a large factor in this 
situation, but it is not wholly responsi- 
ble; there is a barrier which while nat- 
ural can be overcome. Contact will do 
it and this the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion should provide. Artists from the 
East are working with artists of the 
West, designing the buildings, decora- 
tions, landscape features and sculpture 
which will combine to make a city of 
dreams such as has not been seen be- 
fore. They are working now shoulder 
to shoulder, side by side, and they are 
unconsciously cementing unions which 
will survive. In 1915 the stream of 
travel will turn to the Pacific Coast, the 
mountains will be crossed and recrossed, 
friendships will be formed, memories 
created — places once visited are never 
remote. And the works of the Eastern 
artists will be shown with those of the 
Western artists, and their achievements 
and efforts will thereafter be of interest 
to one another; the East will invade the 
West and be no more shut out. 

It may be that there will be other and 
larger results than any yet suggested. 
None could have foretold in 1891 the 
widespread influence exerted two years 
later by the Chicago World's Fair. 



Yet, if one might venture a prophecy it 
would be that this forthcoming Expo- 
sition may open the eyes of the nation 
to color and to the unending possibilities 
of its skilful artistic use. Such would, 
indeed, be notable service. 



NOTES 

the school The School Art League 
art league of New York ; through 

OF NEW YORK the Chairman of the 

Executive Committee, 
Dr. James P. Haney, has issued a re- 
port for the past year showing such 
varied activity and notable accomplish- 
ment that it may well serve as inspira- 
tion for similar organizations in other 
cities. 

Forty meetings have been held under 
the auspices of the League since October 
1st; seventeen of these were exclusively 
for children of the public schools, with 
an attendance of over 8,000. The total 
attendance at all meetings has been 
more than 12,000. The lectures were 
for the most part contributed, only $140 
having been paid for speakers' fees. 

Over 14,000 pieces of printed matter 
have been sent out during the year at a 
cost, for postage and printing, of $490. 
The League's only paid worker has been 
a clerk for part time at a total cost of 
$160. 

The Society is now supporting eight 
industrial art scholarships, each of which 
provides one year's study in industrial 
art to a graduate of the city high schools. 
Several of the pupils who enjoyed schol- 
arships last year have won additional 
scholarships from the schools in which 
they have studied, and others are now 
earning from $0 to $12 a week. The 
League has received gifts of $3,000 
toward endowing these scholarships in 
perpetuity. 

Four hundred fine craftsmanship 
medals have been awarded during the 
year in the workshops of the city 
schools. Over 1,000 of these medals 
have been presented since 1909, each 
school shop receiving one medal each 
term. 



